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KING PHILIP’s WAR, 


After reading of that barbarous massacre of 
the Pequods and the reduction of their misey 
able remnaut to slavery, and of the banishment 
of Roger Williams and Ano Hutchinson, it is 
somewhat startling to find from Grahame, that, 
down to the present period, the emigration from 
Old to New England “ had drained the Puritan 
body of a great number of those of its members 
whose milder tempers and meeker strain of 
piety rendered them more desirous than the 
generality of their brethren to decline a contest 
with their sovereign ;” and that those of a more 
daring spirit were left behind! ‘These must be 
considered merely as his inferences drawn from 
the fact, that they who stayed behind were the 
mer who finally overturned the royal govern- 
ment and set up the commonwealth. Oliver 
Cromwell was the chief of these. So thorough- 
ly has he been thought to have embodied the 
sentiments of his sect in that land that he has | 
been styled the * Puritan of Puritans”—the very 
extract and quintessence of English Puritanism. 
He certainly was not composed of very pliant | 
material, and, it would appear, that no tender | 
scruples or troublesome twinges of remorse did 
ever restrain him from pouring out like water 
the blood of armed men engaged in active op- 
position to his will. But can any thing be 
found in the annals of his life, or in the deeds | 
of his associates, which, on comparison with | 
the exploits of the American emigrants, would | 
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this western world, or whether it was not a|losing one of his own; and by a particular 
natural effect of the long-continued indulgence | policy he still made his captives to find out 
of a domineering temper and the exercise of | their fellows for him, and set a thief to catch a 
atbitrary rule, the reader will form his own | thief: which facilitated his enterprises wonder- 
judgment. fully. Nevertheless this hindered not others 
Grahame had evidently taken the reputation | from doing their part in exterminating the 
of the earlier emigrants, and particularly of the | rabid animals; which by a most unaccountable 
Pilgrim Fathers, under his special guardian- | syderation [or starry influente] from heaven, 
ship; and whether he meant in any degree to} had now neither strength nor sense left ’em to 
take from them or their immediate descendants | do any thing for their own defence.” 
the odium of these latter transactions by trans-| This Colonel Church was in one respect 
ferring it to another set of men, he does not | somewhat in advance of his predecessor in 
say ; but, however that may be, he appears to| military fame ; being not only a member of the 
have laboured under an unpleasant conscious-|church but a high professor, The editor of 
ness that the sterner characteristics of his fa- {the history of his martial achievements assures 
vourite community had grown with its growth | us, that he “ was a man of integrity, justice 
and strengthened with its strength. and uptightness, of piety and serious religion. 
Cotton Mather has favoured us with a his-| He was a member of the church of Bristol at 
tory of this war. He stands enrolled in the/ its foundation in the Rev. Mr. Lee’s day. He 
ranks of Grahame’s men of milder temper and | was constant and devout in family worship, 
meeker strain of piety. Yet his subject seems| wherein he read and often expounded the 
to have been a pleasant one to him, and he | Scripture to his household,” &c., &c. 
vouches for the entire accuracy of his narrative} One of his religious duties, in his own esti- 
in quite a jocular strain; which, as he was a} mation, was the slaughtering of Indians, 
man of taste, he probably thought suitable to|* Through the grace of God”—such is his 
the matter in hand. daring assertion in his old age—* ‘Through the 
“For any one material error in the whole | grace of God I was spirited for that work, and 
composure, | challenge the most sagacious ma- | direction in it was renewed to me day by day.” 
lice upon earth to detect it.” “1 will write| This declaration, over his own signature, is to. 
with an irreproachable and incontestible vera- | be found, with some additional remarks intro- 
city ; and [ will not write one thing but what | | ductory to and in commendation of a book upon 
am furnished with so good authority for, that | his feats of arms, published by his son ‘Thomas 
any reasonable man, who will please to exam- | Church, and entitled “ ‘The entertaining history 
ine it, shall say, I do well to insert it as | do.|of king Philip’s war, &c., with some account 
And I will hope that my reader hath not been | of the Divine Providence towards Col. Benja- 
studying of Godefridus de Vallés book, De | min Church.” 
arte nihil credendi ; about the art of believing| “ And now,” says he, “my great age re- 
nothing. - Wherefore, having at the very begin- | quiring my dismission from service in the mili- 
ning thus given such a knock upon thy head O | tia, and to put off my armour, | am willing that 
malice, that thou canst never with reason hiss at | the great and glorious works of Almighty God, 
our history, we will proceed unto the several |to us children of men, should appear to the 
articles of it.” world; and having my minutes by me, my 
There is now to be brought upon the stage | son has taken the care and pains to collect from 
another military hero. Standish was in his| them the ensuing narrative of many passages 
grave and Colonel Church succeeded to the| relating to the former and latter wars; which 
meed of sanguinary glory. ! have had the perusal of, and find nothing 





entitle the latter to the reputation of men of| “The principal actions,” says Cotton Ma- 
milder temper and meeker strain of piety ?| ther, “ whereof Plimouth was now the stage, | 
Surely language was never more misapplied. | must be done by the hand of that worthy man, | 
Hard as the English Puritans were, it is evi- Captain Church; whose very name, now, 
dent they were greatly excelled by their Ame-| might suggest unto the miserable salvages, | 
rican brethren. When the persecution of | what, they must be undone, by fighting against ; | 
Friends comes under review, it may be proper | and whose lot it was to be employed by the 
to enter into that consideration more fully. It} Providence of heaven at the time and place of 
is only noticed in passing at present by way of| the catastrophe, now waiting for a generation | 
preparing the mind of the reader for scenes ripe for desolation. ‘This gentleman made ha- 
shortly to follow. Whether their atrocity is to| voc among the salvages, like another Scan- 
be attributed to the influx of those men of stern- | derbeg ; he went out with a small party of 
er tempers and less meek strain of piety who— | about eighteen English, and twenty-two friend- 
the commonwealth having in its turn been over- | ly Indians, and in one week he had four seve- 
thrown and kingly rule restored—were now set | ral engagements with the enemy, wherein he 
at liberty to enter upon a congenial career in|tovk and slew seventy-nine of them, without 





amiss as to the truth of it, and with as little 
reflection upon any particular person as might 
be, either alive or dead.” “| desire prayers, 
that | may be enabled well to accomplish my 
spiritual warfare, and that | may be more than 
conqueror through Jesus Christ loving of me.” 

He verily thought he had done God service, 
and, for aught we know, died in the delusion. 
In what that service consisted, his son, among 
others, may testify. But first we should hear 
Grahame’s account of this war. 

“Though Philip’s own tribe supplied no more 
than 500 warriors, he had so increased his 
force by alliances that he was able to bring 
3000 men into the field. ‘This formidable host, 
conducted by a chief who was persuaded that 
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the war must terminate in the total ruin of one| England been engaged in hostilities so fierce, 


or other of the conflicting parties, made exer- 
tions of which the Indians were hitherto sup- 
posed incapable. Several battles were fought, 
and all the fury, havoc and cruelty which dis- 
tinguish Indian warfare were experienced in 
their fullest extent by the English. Wherever 
the enemy marched, their route was marked 
with slaughter and desolation. Massachusetts 
and Plymouth were the states that suffered 
principally from the contest. ‘There, especially, 
the Indians were so mingled with the European 
colonists, that there was scarcely a part of the 
country which was not exposed to danger, or a 
family which had not to bewail the loss of a 
relative or friend. Ina woodland scene near 
the village of Deerfield, in Massachusetts, Cap- 
tain Lothrop and a party of the provincial 


troops were suddenly attacked by an Indian | 


force commanded by Philip himself; and, un- 
aware that to encounter such an enemy with 
effect he ought to place his men in phalanx, 
Lothrop posted them separately behind trees, 
where he and every one of them, to the num- 


ber of ninety-three, were presently shot down ;: 


other provincial troops, now pressing up with 
unavailing succour, defeated the Indians and 
put them to flight. But, more elated with their 
first success than daunted by their final check, 
these savages speedily reappeared before the 
village and shook the scalps and bloody gar- 
ments of the slaughtered captain and his troop 
before the eyes of the inhabitants. Deerfield 
was shortly after deserted by its harassed set- 
tlers, and destroyed by the triumphant Indians.” 

Want of space makes it needful to condense 
Grahame’s narrative. Otherwise, it were well 


to transcribe every word of his upon the sub- 


ject, that the reader might behold for himself, 
how this historian, while he depicts with so 
much zest the qualities of the Indians, who, he 
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so bloody, or so desolating. Many houses and 

| flourishing villages were reduced to ashes ; and 
in the course of the warfare, six hundred per- 
|sons of European birth or descent, composing 
|the flower and strength of several of the dis- 
jtricts, either fell in battle, were massacred in 
| their dwellings, or expired beneath the tortures 
inflicted by the savages on their captives.” 


conflicts with the Indians we know not, but if 
600 were sacrificed in this, it cannot be extra- 
vagant to state the aggregate, on the part of 
the New England colonists, in fifty-five years 
from the beginning of their plantations, at one 
| thousand. 

In Pennsylvania, during an equal period of 
time from its foundation, but one white man 
had fallen by the hand of an Indian, and he in 
conseqtiénce of his own folly. His name was 
Thomas Wright ;—he was at a trading station 
forty miles above Conostogoe, and in a drinking 
bout with some Indians quarrelled with and laid 
violent hands upon one of them, who in his 
turn—with his companion—struck Wright so 
|hard that he died. ‘The government of Penn- 
sylvania, possessing no Capt, Standish or Col. 
Church to avenge the deed, endeavoured to 
prevent its repetition by stopping the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to the natives. 








(To be continued.) 
—_—_— 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Prospects in Eastern Virginia for New Settlers, 


To tae Eprror,—lf we examine a map of 
ithe United States, we shall find that Virginia 
occupies a position the most favoured by nature 
lof any of her sister republics. In her 
southern counties, cotton, the fig, and other 
| plants belonging tothe warmestclimates, flourish 


says “seemed to unite the instinct and ferocity | —the fig standing the winter without any pro- 


of the brutal creation with the art and sagacity |tection. In all 


the southern and eastern 


of rational beings,” and while he details in ani-|counties, sheep and cattle live out all win- 


mated strains their perfidious treachery and/ter, and 
| fodder. 


vindictive fury, sealed by the blood of numer- 
ous victims, says not one word upon the deeds 


really need but little shelter or 
In the central mountain region, and 
the northern and western parts of the State, the 


committed by the colonists surpassing in hor-| climate approaches that of southern Pennsyl- 
ror any thing he has been able to charge upon | vania and New Jersey. 


the natives, The lamentable particulars of the 


There is ‘likewise a great variety of soil 


death of Philip he has equally consigned to| suited to the growth of every production of the 


oblivion. 


He contents himself with simply | temperate regions of the earth; while in many 











getables, or meats and poultry there, just as 
fresh as one within a mile of those cities. The 
‘tun from Norfolk to Philadelphia, or New 
| York, with a good steamer, would occupy but 
a few hours; und as soon as there is business 
jmade for the boats, they will be there ready, 
| During the last year a single individual receiv- 
ed $5000 for cucumbers alone,* which he 
raised near Norfolk, and sold to supply the 


' 








How many lives had been lost in previous] New York market; and the quantity of green 


peas, tomatoes, green corn, &c., sent from that 
region, is surprising to many—during the pre- 
sent year large quantities of peaches will also 
be sent. ‘This business is only in its very in- 
fancy in Virginia, and is, as yet, confined to 
the neighbourhood of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
where much of the soil is admirably adapted to 
these productions, 

On the upper part of James river, say half 
way from Old Point Comfort to Richmond, the 
banks become high, the country is free from 
marshes and swamps, and situations are abun- 
dant where there is no danger to health to be 
apprehended, ‘The same remarks apply to the 
peninsulas between the James and York rivers, 
the York and the Rappahannock, and between 
(he latter and the Potomac. 

In answer to my inquiries respecting the 
health, &c., of these peninsulas, a highly re- 
spectable physician says, “ our climate is de- 
lightful, our summer tempered by the sea 
breeze, which is as regular as the trade winds, 
are much less oppressive than at the north ; 
and our winters are short and so mild, that 
many farmers do not house their stock, or feed 
them at all: 

* Our bills of mortality will compare favour- 
ably with those of any other part of the Union 
below the mountain range. We have no epi- 
demics, no consumption, rarely pleurisy or 
rheumatism. It is notorious, that before the 
Revolution, when this was really a garden 
spot, persons from the upper country came 
here annually in the summer for health.” 

The same intelligent writer says, “ It must 
be pleasing to a Virginian to see the attention 
of respectable and enlightened strangers direct- 
ed to the valuable but neglected lands of the 
State. That the importance of her soil and 
locality are becoming daily more and more ap- 
preciated, admits of no doubt. Already a con- 
siderable emigration from the north has been 
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saying, that hostilities being “ protracted till) of the eastern counties the richest marls are | directed towards us; and in Fairfax county 
near the close of the following year, the steady | abundant and of easy access, to sustain and|lands which were thrown out as valueless, 
efforts and determined courage of the colonists | increase the fertility of the land. Both climate! have been so improved by the judicious man- 


prevailed ; and, after a series of defeats, and | and soil seem better adapted to the growth and 
the loss of all his family and chief counsellors, | perfection of all the finer fruits, than any other 
Philip himself was killed by one of his own) portion of the United States; and I believe the 
tribe whom he had offended.” | time is not distant when this region will supply 
He likewise disposes in brief terms of the all the northern cities with fruits and vegetables 
disgraceful sequel of this melancholy story.|in great abundance and perfection. 
“To certain of the tribes the colonists sternly| The Potomac, Rappahannock, York, and 
denied all terms of capitulation, and warned | James rivers, penetrate the eastern counties, 
them, before their surrender, that their trea-| and with their branches furnish the means for 
chery had been so gross and unprovoked, and | transportation, not only to the northern States, 
their outrages so atrocious and unpardonable, | but to all the world besides, Steamboats leave 
that they must abide the issue of judicial arbi- | Norfolk in the extreme southeast part of the 
trament. In conformity with this declaration, | State late in the evening, and arrive in Balti- 


some of the chiefs were tried and executed for| more before sunrise next morning; so that a 
murder ; and a number of their followers were | farmer or horticulturist in the vicinity of Nor- 
transported to the West Indies, and sold as} folk, can attend the Baltimore or Washington 


slaves. Never before had the people of New| Markets as easily, and have his fruits and ve- 


agement of their new proprietors, as to rival in 
production our best farms; producing from ten to 
fifteen bushels of wheat, and thirty and forty of 
corn. 

“If this can be effected in what has al- 
ways been considered almost the poorest part 
|of our State, what might not be expected from 
|a district of country, which as you justly say, 
has been, and may again be made the garden 
spot of the United States. 

“In this region shell marl abounds, and is 
used with the most decided benefit. I know of 





* Three years ago, a friend of the editor’s, who went 
from New Jersey to the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, 
Va., told him he had paid the summer before, the sum 

| of $1200 freight on vegetables, sent to the Philadelphia 
| market.—Eb, 
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farms in the vicinity of Williamsburg, which | The agriculturists have from the beginning) motives were bad, their sin would find them 
ten years ago, would not produce ten bushels! pursued a course which would inevitably im-| owt. Thus it must be in all ages of the 
of corn to the acre, now producing thirty, [rom| poverish any country upon the earth; they) world.” 
no.other assistance than marl. have cropped the soil incessantly, without even! Intelligent freemen, who are willing and not 

“We have no scarcity of excellent re permitting it to rest a single season, with to-| ashamed to earn their bread by the sweat of 
and our soil is based upon clay. White clover! bacco, wheat, and corn, as long as it would pro-| their own brows, could soon make these desert 
is indigenous, and with the slightest assistance, | duce enough to pay the labour of tillage, with-| places fruitful as a garden; and | feel anxious 
from lime and animal manures, red clover | out returning to it the least particleof manure ofthat my northern brethren, who think of 
grows most luxuriantly. I have raised as fine| any kind, And when by this murderous sys-|changing their homes, should look at the ad- 
as I ever saw in Pennsylvania.” tem they have got all they could, they haveaban- | vantages of this favoured country, before they 

A letter from Westmoreland county says, | doned their old fields and cleared off theadjacent | go to the far West, and fare worse. 

“from four to six thousand acres can be had} forests, subjecting its soil to the same process,| In a future number I will describe some fine 
in the same neighbourhood, where it is healthy | until most of the surface of the eastern part of the estates in the upper country, which possess 
and convenient to the Potomac and Rappa-| State has been robbed of its fertility ; and where distinguished advantages, and are offered at 
hannock rivers; the unimproved land, from| the paiaces of the Statesmen of the Revolution | very low prices. 

$3 to $4, and that which is improved, from} stood, surrounded by all the beauties of the most | 


$5 to $10 per acre.” luxuriant vegetation, nothing but a wilderness | the country, may obtain any information in the 
Another describes a “ farm of 300 acres,| now appears, and the wild deer and wild turkey possession of the writer, either personally, or 
with a new comfortable dwelling, on the main} have returned in abundance, and enjoy a more! by letter, post paid, directed to Moorestown, 
road—price $6 per acre.” | uninterrupted freedom than they can find in| Burlington county, N. J. 
Other letters describe lands in almost any | the wilds of the “ far West.” / S. S. Griscom,. 
quantity, in this region, at prices varying from| One of my correspondents, a resident and a| Moorestown, N. J., Sixth mo., 1846. 
$1 to $5 or $6 per acre, It may be asked how it} native of the southern part of the State, says, ages 


can be, that in a country so blessed by nature, |‘ Nature has done every thing for it, while it| Tame Leopard.—in Davidson’s “ Trade 
with the most genial climate, watered by a profu-| has been the work of man to mutilate and de-| and Travel in the Far East,” a work lately 
sion of rivers and streams, which abound with) stroy. Whenever it shall arise, as it were| issued in London, we have a notice of a tame 
the finest fish and oysters; and with a soil| from the dust, ........... it will be one of the| leopard : 
which, wherever it is properly used, produces | most delightful countries in the world. Where-| ‘‘ While on the subject of wild animals, I 
equal to any other—has become so poor as to| ever the spirit of improvement has been mani-|™ay mention a leopard that was kept by an 
be abandoned, and thrown out, as waste and | fested, its salubrity has been found to be equal! English officer in Samarang, during our occu- 
valueless ? to that of any other portion of the State. Our pation of the Dutch colonies. This animal had 
Intelligent Virginians can easily give a satis-| large farmers do not, in most instances, make | ts liberty, and used to run all over the house 
factory answer to such questions ; and they | one per cent. profit on their estates ; indeed they after its master. One morning, after breakfast, 
are becoming awake throughout the State, to! become involved deeper and deeper in debt every | the officer was sitting smoking his hookah, with 
the necessity of applying the only remedy to} year; and from time to time have to sell off the|® book in his right hand and the hookah-snak 
redeem their beautiful country, and restore their| increase of their slaves,—if not worse—in or-| 0 his left, when he felt a pain in the left hand, 
noble “ old dominion” to her proper and right. | der to keep up. But it is hard to change old; and, on attempting to raise it, was checked by 
ful rank in the great confederacy, of which} habits. There is a great want of everything|® low angry growl from his pet leopard. On 
she was once at the head.* likeenergy and good management in our popula- | looking down, he saw the animal had been 
tion at large. Now and then we meet with a|licking the back of his hand, and had, by de- 
* The great drawback upou Virginia’s prosperity— prosperous farmer, but they constitute exceptions | grees, drawn a little blood. The leopard would 
the incubus that lies with deadly pressure upon her| to a general rule.” |not suffer the removal of the hand, but continu- 
thrift, is the institution of Slavery. We are not going Another writer, who offers a large tract of|ed licking it with great apparent relish, which 
to discuss this point, either in its moral or political ac-| Jand with a good mill seat upon it, in West-|did not much please his master, who with great 
pect ; the Farmers’ Cabinet is not the place for it, were lease eile - birth | nresence of mind. without attempting agai to 
we so disposed. We lay it down, however, as a dog-| MOreland,—the county which gave birth to/P! are ee ne oa 
ma as incontrovertible as her own mountains are im- Washington—for $5 per acre, says, “ Should | disturb the pet in his proceeding, called to his 
movable, that Virginia can never attain the degree of | you come to Virginia, you must expect to see|setvant to hand hima pistol, with which he 
prosperity and the position in our confederacy which every thing in the farming wav as far down the | shot the animal dead on the spot. Such pets 
ll become Lonmtrable te the white mem. and ahe| hill as it can be; but I hope there is a better|as snakes nineteen feet long, and full grown 
shall recognize heartily and in good earnest, the im- day a-head. You will find warm-hearted and | leopards, are not to be trifled with. The larg- 
portant proposition that no idle white population can | kind-hearted people ; and people who obey the|est snake | ever saw was twenty-five feet long 
flourish. Our very heart yearns for the regeneration laws, and never interfere with other people’s | and eight inches in diameter. | have heard of 











Persons desirous of going to Virginia to see 











of Virginia. Great as her star unquestionably is, 





among the greatest of the Union, she finds others by 
unprecedented strides passing her, and usurping the 
place she of right should occupy. And why ? but be- 
cause she paralizes her strength and impedes her pro- 
gress by clinging to—or perhaps we should rather say, 
by not shaking off—that which in its very nature, is 
worse than lead upon her pinions. We speak only of 
expediency—we have reference only to dollars and 
cents, and to that widely extended prosperity and in- 
fluence which are built up and sustained by their in- 
strumentality. We leave the subject in all its moral 
bearings to herself_—all we mean to ask at present is, 
that she would with a steady step and eye fixed upon 
the goal ahead, consult her true and abiding interests, 
and take measures which in less than twenty years 
must double—aye, treble, the value of her real estate, | 
and give such an impetus to her population, that when 
she shall cast her eye over the census of 1860, she will 
be ready to doubt the possibility of its correctness. 
We have many subscribers in Virginia ; and modest 

as we would fain appear in these matters, the editor 
has reason to flatter himself in the belief, that his un- 
assuming paper has not been without an influence that 
shall be permanently beneficial to that portion of our 


business ; and, by-the-by, not much with their|s!xty-feet snakes but cannot vouch for the 


ow,” truth of the tale.” 
I will make another short extract from , ———_—— ; 
a very recent letter, which answers the ques-| The Archdeacon and the Artist. Arch- 


tion thoroughly. ‘ Nature has done every | deacon Fisher was not without a little vanity on 
thing to fit this country for the abode of man, |the subject of his sermons, and once received 
but man, by a course of conduct in opposition | @ quiet hit from Constable on the subject.— 
to the Divine harmony, has marred the works) Having preached an old sermon once, which 
of his Maker. Our political empirics have} he was not aware that Constable had heard be- 
prescribed various remedies, but few have been! fore, he asked him how he liked it. “ Very 
bold enough yet to prescribe the only one that|much indeed, Fisher,” replied Constable; «7 
can prove effectual. There is one black | always did like that sermon.” —Leslie’s Life 
spot which must be wiped away, before our re- of Constable. 

generation can take place. When two of the} —— 

tribes of Israel wished to settle on the east} God’s children are like the stars, that shine 
bank of Jordan, they were told that if their| brightest in the darkest night; like gold, that 
is brighter for the furnace; like incense, that 
Union. It shall be his aim never to allow this in- becomes fragrant by burning ;-like the camo- 


fluence to be any other than promotive of Virginia’s| mile plant; that grows fastest when trampled on. 
truest interests.—Ep. ——— 
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am POOR MAN TO THE SCORNFUL RICH | disturbing and breaking up their meetings, he|example that, following his stepe, we should 


MAN. 
BY PHINEAS FLETCHER, BORN A. D. 1580. 
If well thou view’st us, with no squinted eye, 
No partial judgment, thou wilt quickly rate 
Thy wealth no richer than my poverty, 
My wants no poorer than my rich estate : 
Our ends and births alike ; in this, as I, 
Poor thou wert born, and poor again shalt die. 


My little fills my little-wishing mind; 

"hou, having more than much, yet seekest more : 
Who seeks, still wishes what he seeks to find ; 

Who wishes, wants ; and whoso wants, is poor ; 
Then this must follow of necessity — 
Poor are thy riches, rich my poyerty. 


Though still thou gett’st, yet is thy want not spent, 
But as thy wealth so grows thy wealthy itch ; 
But with my little I have much content— 
Content hath all; and who hath all, is rich: 
Then this in reason thou must needs confess— 
If I have little, yet that thou hast less. 


Whatever man possesses, God hath lent, 
And to his audit liable is ever 
To reckon how, and when, and where he spent; 
Then this thou bragg’st thou art a great receiver : 
Little ’s my debt, when little is my store— 
The more thou hast, thy debt still grows the more. 


But seeing God himself descended down 
To enrich the poor by his rich poverty ; 

His meat, his house, his grave were not his own, 
Yet all was His from all eternity : 

Let me be like my Head whom I adore ; 

Be thou great, wealthy—I still base and poor. 


For *‘The Friend.” 
Contemptuous Epithets, 


To indulge in vindictive measures towards 
any, especially righteous men, is evidence of 
the absence of Christian principle. The appli- 
cation of contemptuous epithets indicates a 
haughty spirit, which will sooner or later meet 
with its reward. No means appear to have 
been spared to harass Friends, and drive them 
if it had been practicable from performing their 
religious duty. It is no marvel they testified 
against the pretended religion of thatday. To 
profess justification by faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, while they persecuted and derided those 
who lived and walked in the Spirit of Christ, | 
conveyed palpable proof that such professors | 
were blind, and altogether ignorant of the true | 
faith, of which he alone is the author, and | 
which works by love to God, and love to man, 
and leads its possessor to seek the conversion 
and salvation of those who are out of the right 
way. But to mock and scoff, is the fruit of the 
Ishmael nature, let it be cloaked with what it 
may. Judging from such instances as the fol- 
lowing, Friends had good cause to question their 
sincerity and to call upon them to mind the 
light of Christ which condemns for allevil. It} 
may also be taken as proof of the danger of| 
touching the Lord’s anointed—they that touch 
these touch the apple of his eye. 

Among the magistrates in Cornwall, one of 


|sportively called Fanatic-hunting. But his|serve one another in love. 


exit was remarkable. 
size wherein he had the jailor fined for his 
lenity, he sent one day to a neighbouring jus- 
tice, to go with him a fanatic-hunting. On the 
day appointed for their sport, he ordered his 
man to meet him with his horse, some distance 
from his house. He then went into a field, 


where he was accustomed to amuse himself 


with a bull, and fencing at him with his cane 
as was his practice, the bull ran fiercely at him 
struck his horn into his thigh, and lifting him 
on his horn, threw him over his back, and tore 
up his thigh to his body, and when he struck 
the ground he broke his leg. ‘The maid-ser- 
vant hearing her master cry out, ran and took 
the bull by the horns to turn him away, but 
putting ber by with his horns, he then gored 
the major again and licked up his blood. Se- 
veral workmen came but could not beat off the 
enraged animal, till they brought mastiff dogs 
to bait him. The major’s sister hearing of the 
catastrophe, came to him and said, * Alas! 
brother, what a heavy judgment is this!” He 
replied, “It is a heavy judgment indeed.” He 
was carried home and soon died ; many regard- 
ing his tragical end as the execution of divine 
justice against this hardened man, 





THE EPISTLE 


From the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
by adjournments from the 21st of the Fifth 
month to the 31st of the same, inclusive, 
1846. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, 

in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 
Dear Friends,—We reverently accept it as 

a token of the care and tender kinduess of our 

Lord, that, in this our annual assembly, we 

have been helped to labour together in love, 

and that, under some measure of the anointing 
received from Him, we have been confirmed in 
the blessed truth, that the foundation of God 

standethi sure. We have been quickened to a 

strong desire, that that which was the experi- 

ence of the Loerd’s people in the early days of 
the Christian church may be ours, and that it 
may be yours; even that as lively stones, we 
may be built upon this foundation, a spiritual 
house, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 

God by Jesus Christ ; that our faith and hope 

may be in God, and that we may be made 

fruitful in every good work. 


brethern was evidence that they had “ passed 
from death unto life.” Knit together in love, 
they were made willing to bear one another’s 
burdens, and to sympathize one with the other 
in the sorrows and temptations of life. We 
have at this time, some precious sense of the 
comfort and strength of true Christian fellow- 
ship, and earnestly desire that all Friends, 





the most noted for his fiery zeal against the| wherever situated, may be yet more and more 


Quakers, was Major Robinson. He had been 
active in sending many of them to prison, and 
hearing that the jailor had given some liberty 
at times to visit their families, he complained 
against him at the assizes, and had him fined 
an hundred marks for his good nature. It was 
this man’s diversion to harass Friends, and 


closely bound one to another in this blessed 
bond. 


Christ Jesus our Saviour, though Lord of 


all, declared concerning himself to his disci- 
ples, ‘1 am among you as he that serveth.” 


True Christian 


Not long after that as-| humility brings us to a right estimate of our 


helplessness and unworthiness. It greatly pro- 
motes the harmony and peace of religious so- 
ciety, helps us to bear with the infirmities of 
our brethern, and leads us to a due consider. 
ation for the diversity of gifts,and a just value for 
the various Christian graces, conferred upon 
fellow-believers ; it excludes evil surmisings of 
one another ; it shuts out the judging spirit 
which genders envy and strife, and which, ac- 
cording to the language of the apostle, indi- 
cates the carnal mind; it gives us a lively 
sense that all that we have and all that we are 
is of the grace of God; and leads the soul to 
an earnest aspiration to be permitted to enjoy 
some portion of the blessedness set forth, in 
these words of our Lord, “ that they all may 
be one.” 

Every period of life, every variety of cir- 
cumstances in the condition of man, has its 
peculiar temptations, ‘The schemes now afloat 
for the employment of capital, some of them 
holding out the promises of large and rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth, render the present to 
many a day of great danger. Our desires are 
strong that those engaged in trade and com- 
merce, and such as already possess a competen- 
cy in life, may be duly aware of the snares 
which surround them, and that we, all of us, 
may stand open to the secret checks of the 
Spirit of the Lord which are at times sensibly 
felt within us, even whilst we are actively en- 
gaged in our daily avocations, and which would 
often hold us back from prosecuting our own 
purposes, And may those of our Friends, 
whether in earlier or more advanced life, who 
may be endued with talents which seem pe- 
culiarly adapted to the affairs of this life, and 
whose temptation it may be to enter very 
largely into its concerns, duly appreciate this 
inward restraint thus graciously vouchsafed-— 
This would set limits to their pursuit of the 
things that perish, and bring them to that quiet 
and contented mind in which, taught of the 
Lord, they would see the infinite value of 
heavenly over earthly things, and seek to de- 
vote the whole manto Him. The secret work- 
ing of the Spirit of God within us, that which 
enlightens, reproves, condemns, and warns us, 
is amongst the chiefest blessings he confers up- 
on man. It is a gift for which we must render 
an account to the Giver; and happy will it be 


To the apostles | for those who, in the day of their visitation, 
and their fellow-believers, their Jove to the| have been brought by such means to Christ, 


and to a living interest in his great salvation. 

To the truly religious mind nothing is more 
precious or important, especially in the more 
advanced stages of life, than a patient, hopeful 
trust in God. For such of our beloved Friends 
as have occasion to speak well of his fatherly 
care, in the provision which they have been 
helped to make for their latter days, we tender- 
ly desire that their minds may not be harassed 
by any of these temptations, and that nothing 
may be allowed to interrupt that quietness and 
confidence with which they may be blessed of 
the Lord in the evening of their day. 

Some of the speculations by which indivi- 


He washed their feet, and by this instance of| duals have been betrayed into haste to become 


condescension and humility, he has left us an 


rich, may appear for a time to have been pros- 
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pered ; yet if by these undertakings they have 
been leavened into a worldly mind, and the 


Accounts of the Sufferings of our members 
in consequence of ecclesiastical claims, includ- 


|from him. True religion undoubtedly leads us 
|to do to others as we would they should do to 


ease of affluence has deadened their sense of| ing the costs of distraint, have been presented|us. ‘The establishment of one system of faith 
the transcendent excellence of heavenly things,|to this meeting to the amount of about ten|and observance as the religion of the state, and 


instead of their having been fruitful to God, 
we speak it with sorrow, leanness has entered 
into their souls, We are therefore engaged to 
offer the word of pressing exhortation f 
Friends, and particularly to our younger breth- 
ren in their outset in life, that they endeavour to 
be satisfied with the moderate gains and profits of 
the ordinary course of trade, that they be not 
ashatned of those lawful callings in which Di- 
vine Providence may have placed them, and 
that as honest Christian tradesmen, their up- 
rightness and circumspection in all things, may 
adorn the high profession we make of oyr obli- 
gation to serve the Lord in our outward con- 
cerns. We cannot doubt but these will be 
prospered in their endeavours, and ample op- 
portunity be granted them for the full perform- 
ance of all their religious duties, and that in 
many ways they will be helped to contribute té 
the good of those around them. 

In connection with our Christian testimony to 
plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel, our 
attention has been especially turned to the 
practice of wearing mourning garments on the 
occasion of the decease of relatives and friends ; 
and we feel concerned to offer an affectionate 
caution to our members against this obvious 
conformity to the vain and oppressive customs 
of the world. The practice alluded to, not only 


thousand two hundred pounds. Our testimony 
against these impositions rests upon a deep re- 
ligious conviction, that the things which are 
imposed are contrary to the Divine will as laid 
down in the New ‘Testament; and that a com- 
pliance which human authority in the payment 
of demands for the support of those religious 
forms and practices from which we conscien- 
tiously dissent, is a virtual recognition and ac- 
knowledgement of them. 

In contemplating the ground of this testimo- 
ny we may remind you, dear Friends, that it 
is the superior privilege of the Christian cove- 
nant, as contrasted with that of the law, that 
all true believers are permitted, without the 
intervention of their fellow-men, to have access 
to God through Jesus Christ ; humbled before 
Him in contrition and repentence, they may 
come with boldness to the throne of grace, to 
receive the forgiveness of their sins for his 
sake, and from time to time to be furnished 
with those aids which they stand in need of 
from Him who has promised to be with his 
disciples to the end of the world. It is his pre- 
rogative to teach his people himself, and also 
to endue the members of his church with gifts 
for the carrying out of his purposes among 
men, and for the edification of the body in love; 
we gratefully accept these provision of his wis- 


involves a departure from that simplicity of|dom and meicy in all the affairs of the church. 


attire which becomes the self-denying disciple 
of the Lord Jesus, but there are, in our 
view, other special grounds of objection to it. 
Amongst these, it may be remarked, that it 
tends to occupy the thoughts with useless and 
frivolous objects, at a time when it is peculiarly 
important that nothing should interfere with 
those precious visitations of the love of God to 
the soul, which often, in an especial manner, 
accompany the afflictive dispensations of the 
Most High in the death of our near connexions, 
contriting the hard heart and comforting the true 
mourner. It is, moreover, in many instances, a 
token of sorrow not really felt; andthus includes 
a departure from that strict truthfulness which, in 
deed as well asin word, ought ever to mark the 


cautioning our Friends against those progressive 
deviations from simplicity of dress in other re- 
spects, and that gradual assimilation ‘with the 
world, which we believe often render it addi- 
tionally difficult for them to resist its customs 
in this particular. 

When the axe is laid to the root of the cor- 
rupt tree within us, everything which savours 


good also, and a blessed evidence of the inward 
change" will be manifest in the whole outer 
man, in attire, in language, in deportment, and 
in his daily walk in life. 

We have received an Epistle from our breth- 
ern in Ireland, and one from each of the Year- 
ly Meetings in North America; and we afresh 
feel that this intercourse, maintained as it is in 
Christian fellowship, has a tendency to unite 
us as one body in the love and harmony of the 
Gospel. 


The blessings and privileges of the Christian 
dispensation are, in our apprehension, greatly 
interfered with by the system of human inven- 
tion introduced into the worship of God, where- 
by the dependence of the people is chiefly 
placed upon man, and under which man as- 
sumes a power in the church, inconsistent 
with the free exercise of those gifts which it 
may please the Lord to confer. ‘This assump- 
tion was one of the earliest and continues to be 
one of the most grievous corruptions of the pro- 
fessing church. It adapts itself to the corrupt 
nature of man, who, whilst desiring to have 
hold of heaven, still cleaves to the earth; and 
seeks to find some easier way to the kingdom 


| the provision by the-civil power for all the va- 
joe sects which may divide the people, ap- 
pear to us alike unwarranted, the former as an 
| assumption of exclusive rule, the latter as treat- 
|ing the great questions of religion as matters of 
indifference, and both as infringing the precept 
of our Holy Redeemer, “ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” We desire, therefore that 
this our ancient testimony may be steadily 
maintained in the meekness of wisdom, remem- 
bering that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God. 

It is our earnest and affectionate concern, 
that our dear young Friends who are just ris- 
ing into maturity, may be given up to walk in 
the path of Christian self-denial, and that they 
may be kept from treading any of those devi- 
ous ways which lead from true simplicity and 
purity. We believe that many of them are 
‘not insensible to that exercise of mind from 
which the prayer of the Psalmist ascended, 
‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God; and re- 
new a right spirit within me.” Fervent are 
our desires that nothing may obstruct the work 
of the Lord within them, but that in watchful- 
ness and prayer from day to day they may 
maintain the spiritual warfare, and strong in 
the strength of their Lord, approve themselves 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ ; so that whether 
they be called hence in early life, or their days 
be prolonged to more advanced age, they may 
ultimately partake, in its everlasting fulness, 
of that of which our Saviour has spoken :— 
* Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.” 

We separate in the thankful acknowledg- 
ment, that the Lord has been very gracious to 
us in our various and important deliberations, 
We commend you all with our own souls, 
whether in the crowded city or in the secluded 
allotment of country life, to his providence and 
grace ; earnestly craving that we may every 
one of us live so unto Him that died for us, that 
he may on the solemn day of decision, confess 
|us before his Father and the holy angels. 


than by submitting to that regeneration of| Signed in and on behalfof the meeting, by 
Christian character. We are also desirous of| heart, without which we are told by the highest 


authority that we cannot enter the kingdom of 
God. 


We feel truly grateful for that large measure 


GeorGE Sracey, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





Dying Confession.—W illiam the Conqueror, 


of religious liberty which, after a protracted | exceedingly alarmed on his‘death-bed, entreated 
period of cruel sufferings, has long been afford- | the clergy to intercede for him, ‘“ Laden with 
ed to our Society. We love our country, and| many and grievous sins,” he exclaims, “| 
we are, in the largest sense of the term, a Pro-| tremble ; and being ready to be taken soon into 
testant church. But we believe'that in contin- the terrible examination of God, | am ignorant 
of pride and ostentation, will be done away :/|uing to usurp authority over conscience in the| what] should do. | have been brought up in 
when the tree is made good, the fruit will be | exercise of the civil power, by maintaining es-| feats of arms from my childhood ; I am greatly 








tablished forms of worship, and by obliging! polluted with the effusion of much blood ; | can 
men to contribute to those which they conscien-| by no means number the evils | have done 
tiously disapprove, one of the worst features of | these sixty years, for which I am now con- 
the apostacy is retained. We think that with | strained, without stay, to render an account to 
a right sense of the inestimable value of religi- | the just Judge.” 

ous truth no truly conscientious man could join | —— 

in supporting rights and practices which he be-| Can they keep clean hands who are engaged 
lieves to be contrary to the law of Christ, and | in dirty work ? 

to the spirit of his religion, and still less could —_— 

he impose the maintenance of his own religious} Wisdom prepares for the worst, but folly 
opinions and practices upon those who difler| leaves the worst for the day when it comes. 
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A Bomb-Proof Town.—\ have somewhere | dred men, women and children counted in the 
heard of a regiment ordered to march into a/ room and in front whilst we were there in the 
small town and take it. 1 think it was in Ty-| middle of the day: and, allowing for those 
rol ; but wherever it was, it chanced that the | abroad and those in their own rooms, the whole 
place was settled by a colony who believed |community cannot be reckoned at less than 
in the Gospel of Christ, and proved their faith | four hundred souls. 
by works. A courier from the neighbouring} ‘ Overhead, about seven feet high, is a second | 
village informed them that the troops were ad- | story, on which is stored their stores of sons oh 
vancing to take the town. They quietly an- | and their implements of labour and war. Along) 
swered if they will take it, they must.” Sol-/the large room are hung many cots, four feet | 
diers soon came riding in with colours, and | long, formed of the hollow trunks of trees cut 
piping their shrill defiance. ‘They looked around | in half, which answer the purpose of seats by | 
for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, | day and beds by night. The Sibnowan Dyaks | 
the blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at}are a mild looking, but apparently quiet and 
their churns and spinning-wheels. Bubies | inoffensive race. ‘The apartment of their chief, 
crowded to hear the music, and the boys ran | by name Sejugah, is situated nearly in the cen- 
out to see the pretty trainers, with feathers and | tre of the building, and is larger than any other. 
bright buttons, “ the harlequins of the sixteenth |In front of it nice mats were spread on the 
century.” Of course, none of these were in a/ occasion of our visit, while over our heads 
proper position to be shot at. ‘ Where are|dangled about thirty ghastly skulls, according 
your soldiers ?” they asked. ‘“ We have none,” | to the custom of these people. The chief was 
was the brief reply. ‘“ But we have come to|a man of about middle age, with a mild and | 
take the town.” ‘ Well friends, it lies before | pleasing countenance, and gentle manners. 
you.” * But is there nobody to fight?” ‘No, He had around him several friends and rela- 
we are all Christians.” tions, and one or two of the leading men of his 
Here was an emergency altogether unpro-/|tribe; but the rest seemed by no means to be 
vided for; a sort of resistance which no bullet | restrained by his presence, or to show him any 
could hit; a fortress perfectly bomb-proof. | particular mark of respect ; certainly not the 
The commander was perplexed.—* If there is| slightest of the servile obsequiousness by the | 
nobody to fight with, of course we cannot fight,” | Malays before their prince. ‘Their dress con- 
said he. * [t is impossible to take such a town | sists of a single slip of cloth round the loins, 
as this.” So he ordered the horses’ heads to | with the ends hanging down before and behind, 
be turned about, and they carri¢d the human |and a light turban, composed of the bark of 
animals out of the village as guiltless as they | trees, round the head, so arranged that the front 
entered, and perchance somewhat wiser.— Late | is stuck up somewhat resembling a short plume 
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A Community among Savages. 


A recent English work giving an account of 
an “ Expedition to Borneo,” contains a great 
many anecdotes of the remarkable traits of that | 
island. But among the curious things which 
the writer describes, was an attempt on the | 
part of a tribe called the Dyaks, to carry out | 
the principles of communityism, after which 
some civilized people are striving. Here is 
what he says of it:— Trenton State Gazette. 

“The common habitation as rude as it is enor- 
mous, measures fivé hundred and ninety-four 
feet, and the front room, or street, is the entire | 


of feathers.” 


ee 


Wonders of the Insect Creation. 
From an article in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


As an appropriate sequel to the silkworm, 
we may next advert to the cochineal insect, 
(Coccus cacti,) from which the red dye-stuff of 
that name is obtained. The male insect is 
winged, and not much larger than a flea ; the | 
female is wingless, and when full grown, about | 
the size of a barley grain. It is the dried} 





thirds of their weight by this process, more 
than a million and a half pounds are brought 
annually to Europe. Some idea may be formed 
of the vast number of these creatures from the 
fact that each pound is supposed to contain 
about 70,000 insects. At present the value of 
cochineal fluctuates from six shillings to nine 
Shillings per pound, which is scarcely a fourth 
part of the price obtained during the war, when 
it sold as high as thirty-six shillings and thirty- 
nine shillings a pound. At the present rate, 
Britain cannot pay less than £200,000 annual- 
ly—for what ?—the dried carcases of a tiny 
insect ! 

Lac, or gum-lac, with its various seed-lac, 
lump-lac, shell-lac, &c., is also the produce 
of a small insect the Coceus ficus of Linneus, 
or the Kermes lacca of modern entomologists. 
This insect abounds in Bengal, Aassam, Pegu, 
Siam, &c., and deposits its eggs on the leaves 
and branches of certain trees. So soon as de- 
posited, the egg is covered by the insect, with a 
quantity of this peculiar gum or lac, evidently 
intended to serve for a protection to the egg, 
and as food for the young maggot when pro- 
duced. As each insect produces many eggs, 
and each egg has a separate envelope, the en- 
tire nest has a cellular arrangement as ingeni- 
ous and compact as that of the bee. As there 
are myriads of these insects in every forest, 
the supply of lac may be said to be indefinite. 
In its natural state, this production is called 
stick-lac ; after the cells are separated from 
the stick and granulated, they are called 
seed-lac ; this melted by fire and made into 
cakes, becomes lump-lac ; and the term shell- 
lac is given to this substance, after it has been 
again liquefied, strained and formed into thin 
transparent plates. Lac also yields a fine red 
dye, which, though not so bright as cochineal, 
is said to be more permanent, and is ofien 
used as a substitute. From our East India 
possessions we annually export about 3,000,- 
000 Ibs. of shell-lac, and one million of lack 
dye; about one half of which is, however, re- 
exported to Italy, Belgium, Germany, and 
other parts of the continent. We believe the 


body of the female which forms the cochineal of | present price of lack dye in the London mar- 
commerce, having in this state the appearance | ket is from 2s. to 3s, per lb., though it has 
of a shrivelled berry. It is principally used | been known to be so high as 8s. 6d. ; stick-lac 
in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and other esteemed isells from £2 to £4 per hundred weight, and 





length of the building, and twenty-one feet | hues of which red forms the basis. The insect 
broad. ‘The back part is divided by mat par- | is found in Mexico, some of the southern states 
titions into the private apartments of the various | of the Union, and in the West Indies, and has 
families, and of these there are forty-five sepa-| we believe been introduced with some success 
rate doors leading from the public apartment. |into our East India possessions. The princi- 
The widowers and young unmarried men oc- | pal supply, however, is still from Mexico and 
cupy the public room, as only those with wives | the central states, where it forms a staple com- 
are entitled to the advantages of separate rooms. | modity of export, In a wild state, the cochi- 
This edifice is raised twelve feet from the | neal insect feeds on various plants of the cac- 
ground, and the means of assent is by the | tus tribe; but under cultivation it is confined | 
trunk of a tree, with notches cut in it, a most | to two or three species, which are found both 
difficult, steep and awkward ladder. In front | to increase its size and colour. The wild va- 
is a terrace fifty feet broad, running partially | riety is gathered six times a year; but that 
along the front of the building, formed, like the | which is cultivated is only collected thrice dur- 
floors, of split bamboo. This platform, as well | ing the same period. Arrived at maturity, the 
as the front room, besides the regular inhabi- | insects become torpid, and are detached by a 
tants, is the resort of pigs, dogs, birds, mon- | thin split of bamboo, or by a blunt knife—care 
keys and fowls, and presents a scene of confu- | being taken not to break them in the operation. 
sion and bustle. Here the ordinary occupa-|They are then put into bags, and dipped in 


tions of domestic labour are carried on, paddi| boiling water to kill them, after which they are 
There were two hun- | dried in the sun ; and though they lose about two- 


ground, mats made, &c. 


shell-lac from £3 to £5; so that a vast sum 
of money must be yearly expended on the pro- 
duce of this—another humble insect. 

The various lacs are employed in the manu- 
facture of sealing-wax, ink, varnishes, and in 
hat making. 

A hypocrite neither is what he seems, nor 
seems what he is. He is hated by the world 
for seeming a Christian, and by God for not 
being one. On earth he is the picture of a 
saint, but in eternity the paint shall all be 
washed off, and he shall appear at the judg- 
ment in his own colours and deformity. 

When Garrick with great self-gratulation 
showed Johnson his tine house, gardens and 
paintings, expecting some flattering compliment, 
the only reply was, “ Ah, David, David, these 
are the things that make a death-bed terrible. 
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DEW. ternal air is suddenly chilled—of that which | morning! It freshens every thirsty plant, 


; 4 . | appears ona cold stone, or piece of metal, when | 
From Philosophy of the Seasons, by Henry Duncan.| we }reathe upon it—or of that which is observ- | 


All have been struck with the beautiful phe- ed on a glass of cold spring water, in hot wea- 
nomenon of dew, and must have had frequent ther, or in a warm room. 
occasion to observe its beneficial effects. Aj| It has been ascertained, by experiment, that 
single dew-drop, so beautifully pure and clear, | dark coloured bodies radiate heat, and therefore 
and so lustrous in the morning sunshine, is an | cool with greater rapidity than bodies of a light 


washes every delicate flower, and gives pew 
lustre to its finest tints. It cools and refreshes 
the whole suriace of the ground. And as soon 
as the sun’s earliest beams shoot forth from the 
eastern horizon, its innumerable drops twinkle 
in the golden light, like a fallen shower of dia- 
monds. As the sun ascends they disappear 


object well worthy our attention and admira-|colour. A dark or green substance, if it be belore his beams, partly absorbed by the plants 
tion. And when we see the fields and lawns, | exposed to the night air, will be covered with| on which they lay, and partly evaporated by 


with their innumerable plants, strewn with | 


dew, while substances of a brighter colour, in the increasing heat. At night the moisture 


“orient pearl,” and sweetly refreshed by the} similar circumstances, will remain almost dry.| that composed them may form new globules, 
copious moisture, so as to be prepared for the| If the surfaces of the latter be smooth or polish- land invigorate the vegetation of other fields, 
scorching heat of the day, can we fail to be| ed, their radiation will be still less perfect, and | Thus, in every department of nature, there is 
delighted with the beauty of the scene, and pro-| their dryness consequently greater. In our/an endless series of movements and transmu- 


foundly impressed by the inimitable skill with 
which all vegetation is thus watered and re- 
vived ? 

If we inquire into the causes of dew, and the 
periods of its more abundant formation, we 
shall find the same marks of creative skill and 
benevolence that meet us in every other field of 
physical research. ‘These causes may be very 
briefly stated. In all substances heat exists in 
a greater or less quantity; and from these it 
radiates in all directions, like light from a lu- 
minous body. ‘Thus there is a constant apd 
mutual interchange of heat between all kinds 
of bodies on the earth’s surface, and, conse- 
quently, a tendency to a universal equalization 
of temperature. Heat is also given off from 
bodies by conduction ; but conduction, strictly 
speaking, is only a particular, though a very 
remarkable, case of radiation. ‘The process ol 
conduction, moreover, is much less general and 
important than that of direct radiation, which, 
in the great operations of Nature, is the chief 
means of transmitting heat from one substance 
to another. A great portion of the solar heat 
absorbed by the earth, in the course of the day, 
is radiated into the cooled air during the night ; 
and the radiation proceeds till the surface of the 
ground is at a lower temperature than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, provided only the sky be 
serene. Ifthe sky be cloudy, most of the radi- 
ated heat is re-transmitted from the clouds to 
the earth, so that the temperature of the earth 
and atmosphere remain nearly equal, When 
the heat is not radiated back, but allowed to 
escape into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, and the exposed surface of the earth, and 
of the substances upon it, thereby becomes 
colder than the air, it results, from the princi- 
ple of the condensation of vapour by cold, that 
a deposition of the invisible moisture floating in 
the air takes place. This moisture generally 
exists in the greatest quantity when the heat of 
the sun is powerful and continued ; and at night- 
fall it is ready to be condensed into visible glo- 
bules by the relatively cold substances with 
which it everywhere comes in contact. These 
globules of condensed vapour form what is call- 
ed dew, and should be carefully distinguished 
from the moisture which is formed into clouds, | 
and which visibly descends in the shape of rain 
or fog. Thus, dew cannot properly be said to) 
fall, as it has been erroneously supposed to do. 
It is merely caused by the condensation of| 
moisture contained in the air that is in contact 
with a cold substance; and its formation is | 
strictly analogous to that of the moisture which 





appears on the inside of windows when the ex: | 


morning walks we frequently see the green|tations. On the earth’s surface all is activity 
grass and bushes plentilully bedewed, while the | and unceasing play ; all is subservient to the 
light materials of the road remain untouched. | supporting in lile and beauty the animal and 
Here we perceive a new and beneficial eflect| vegetable world. ‘The watery particles, in 
of the prevailing colour of vegetables. Green| particular, display the most useful volatility. 
is not only a lively and beautiful colour, and| ‘I‘hey ascend into the air by evaporation ; they 
less hurtful to the eye, but green substances | thence fall in the shape of dew, mist, rain, or 
are among the best radiators of heat, and are|snow. ‘They re-ascend, or, incorporated with 
therefore most liable to condense the moisture | the waters of rivers, visit the ocean. But even 
of the surrounding air. ‘Thus the leaves of| there they feel the solar influence, and again 
plants, which require a constant supply of| mount on high to visit the fields and mountains 
moisture, being mostly of a green colour, are|they watered before, or haply to bedew the 
admirably fitted to procure it. plants of another hemisphere. 

In warm and settled weather, when the hot} ‘T'hus, in the appearance and eflects of dew, 
day is succeeded by the calm clear night, dew | we find the beautitul conjoined with the useful. 
is most abundant. Now, it is just then that it} In its formation we discover the most exquisite 
is also most necessary ; for the heat of the sun, | contrivance ; in the times and places of its ap- 
unmitigated by any cloudy screen, increases| pearance, the most striking adaptation to the 
greatly the general evaporation, and there is no| economy of vegetables. Yet by no intricate or 
rain to compensate for the increased quantity | peculiar arrangements is it produced ; it forms 
of moisture of which plants are thereby de-| no exception to the simplicity of nature. Its 
prived. In cloudy weather, when the solar| varied and beautiful phenomena are the result 
heat is mitigated, and rain is more abundant,|of but three general laws—the radiation of 
dew is less necessary to the health and nour-| heat, and the condensation of vapour by cold, 
ishment of plants; and it is precisely such| combined with the molding power of corpuscu- 
weather that is most unfavourable to its forma-| lar attraction, which forms it into globules, 
tion. ‘The clouds, as we have already seen, | Here, therefore, let us admire and adore that 
radiate back the heat transmitted from the| Divine wisdom which, by means the most 
earth, and thus prevent the temperature of the| simple, produces the most wonderful effects, 
ground from sinking to the dew-point. Fre-| and which is everywhere rendered subservient 
quently, when a clear nocturnal sky is sudden-| to the designs of an unbounded goodness, 
ly covered with clouds, the dew already form- a 
ed is evaporated, as the temperature of the} White Carrot.—We have before alluded to 
earth is increased by the counter-radiation from| this root. It is a recent introduction, and is 
above. And again, should the clouds clear| represented, by those who have cultivated it, to 
away, and the sky become serene, dew imme-| be highly desirable on account of its uncommon 
diately begins to form. Thus there is not un-| productiveness, If all that is asserted in its 
frequently an alternate formation and evapora-| favour, be true, it can scarcely be considered 
tion of dew in the course of the night, as the|as other than a most valuable and important 
aspect of the sky fluctuates between clear and | acquisition to our husbandry. Cows, especial- 
cloudy. In covered or shady spots, it has been | ly, are said to be very fond of it. In its habits 
observed that there is always the least dew. |of growth it diflers from the ordinary carrot, 
The shade or covering radiates back the heat,| projecting several inches above the surface, 
and thereby keeps up the temperature of the| like the sugar beet. “ Twenty-two tons,” says 
ground below. ‘Thus, in the recesses of the | the American Agriculturalist, “ have been raise 
wood—where, on account of the impervious| ed to the acre, this year, in Massachusetts.” — 
shade, there is least evaporation during the| Maine Cultivator.” 
day, little or no dew is formed upon the rank omemetpeaiian 
grass, which is otherwise well provided with} Mary Lundie Duncan.—It is related of 
moisture : so little superfluity of means is there| Mary Lundie Duncan, that when in her fourth 
in the works of nature. In the production of| year, her little brother had struck her cheek in a 
any given effect there is an economy of re-| fit of anger, she instantly turned the other, and 
sources which, while it greatly enhances to our| said mildly, “There, Corie.” The uplifted 
apprehension the wisdom and skill of the Crea-| hand was dropt ; and when the child was ask- 
tor, is well fitted to teach us a useful moral|ed who taught her to do that, she replied, that 


lesson. she heard her papa read it one morning out of 
How beautiful is the dew on a calm summer | the Bible. 
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ed the hint for the manceuvre recorded in a let- 
ter from Rio de Janeiro to the editor of the 
New York Globe. The writer says: “ Not 


many days since, a whaler came into this port | 


with nine hundred coloured ladies and gentle- 
men, and landed them all in safety and good 
health, notwithstanding she was boarded by 
an officer from a British man-of-war, who 
strongly suspected her of interfering with Brit- 


Trick of a Slaver.—The mysterious oil | ing extracts taken from one of our daily papers, 
jars in the “ Forty Thieves,” probably furnish- | the condition of the troops must be one of ex- 


|that the General would have commenced his 
advance upon Monterey at this time, had he 


ish rights—that is of driving business in the 
sale of negroes, which the British have mo- | 


nopolized for some years—but alas! he saw | 
nothing except the casks of oil, harpoons, fur- | 


naces, éc., the machinery and appurtenances 
of a regular built and unmistakable whaler.— 


Being in want of oil the man-of-war purchased | 


three barrels and left, and the old rusty, greasy 
whaler went on in his course under easy sail ; 
but the cruiser was only out of sight, when, 
like magic, the canvas increased till from truck 
to rail she was covered, and on she came. 


She had oil casks between decks, and her low- | 


er hold was full of Negroes. She is now here 
—is refitting and is going out for more oil. 
or 


Civilization.—The progress of mechanical 


. . ’ . . . . | 
science, and its fusion of nations one with an- | 


other, will assuredly render war as absurd and 
impossible, by-and-by, as it would be for Man- 
chester to fight with Birmingham, or Holborn 
Hill with the Strand. Before the light of civi- 
lization, many crimes have ceased, many ma- 
ladies have disappeared, and the life of man 
‘has increased in a manner commensurate with 
his enjoyments. Human nature has become 
less cruel. The scaffold is not so often used ; 
the stake is not visible ; the faggot is no longer 
lighted; the various instruments of torture, 
with the rack and wheel, are preserved only 
as objects of curiosity in our museums, and 
when seen, are beheld with a grateful adora- 
tion to Providence, that human nature is no 
longer subject to such inflictions and such 
abominations. Knowledge is now freed from 
the monopoly of cloistered indolence or exclu- 
sive societies. A bright prospect opens to our 
view. The energies of the human race appear 
in the main to have taken the right direction ; 
a sense of justice pervades the community ; the 
minds of men are opened ; information is con- 
tinually increased, and the superior’ extent of 
talent displayed by the journalists of our time, 
when compared with former days, is manifest- 
ed. Numbers now can obtain information and 
enjoy literature, to whom the new mechanical 
powers, now brought into general use, afford 
sufficient means and leisure to acquire know- 
“ledge.—English Paper. 
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The war in which, by a strange infatuation, 
our government has become involved with 
Mexico is still carried on; but although the 
invading army for some time past has not been 
engaged in actual conflict, yet from the follow- 


j 


the wagon train cannot pass between Point 
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‘treme wretchedness :— 

* At our last dates from the army, the troops 
were moving forward as fast as possible. Gen. 
Taylor had under his command about 15,000 
men—some at Point Isabel, Brassos St. Jago, 
Bariti and Reinosa; bat the largest portion at 
Matamoras. A letter to the N. O. Delta says 





perhaps ten seconds was perfectly horizontal, 
,at an affgle of about 40 degrees. Its appear- 
ance was that of a cone, its largest and fore- 
most extremity of the size of a small cocoanut, 
of the most intense and vivid white light, re- 
sembling that of phosphorous in its highest 
state of ignition ; in length about a foot or 18 
inches, declining to a perfect point ; the colour 
of the whole gradually softening from the head 





not been stopped by an unforeseen occurrence : 
‘the Rio del Norte has risen and overflowed | 
the country, so as to arrest all movements for 
the present: the whole country is inundated : 








Isabel and Matamoras. ‘The walls, or rather 


or front, in vivid prismatic tints, of almost eve- 
ry hue of orange, blue and green, It was a 
most exquisite exhibition, and for an instant [ 
presumed it to be a sky-rocket, but that idea 
was at once abandoned, for a rocket rises per- 
pendicularly and explodes in numerous scintil- 
lations, whereas a line more horizontal could 
not have been drawn by a rule than the path 


ramparts, of Fort Brown, are now laved by the | which this same meteor traversed ; and its ex- 
waters of the Rio Grande, from whose banks, | tinction was instantaneous, and without the 
but a few days since, they were some three| slightest corruscation. I presume many others 
hundred yards removed.—Gen, Smith’s camp | may have witnessed its beautiful and graceful 
is all afloat, and the poor volunteers are well| progress as well as myself, and possibly may 


nigh up to their chins in mud and water. It 
is with great difficulty you can move about 
from one camp to another, on either side of 
the river. Nevertheless, the health of the 
army continued good. 

* Nothing had been seen or heard of the 
Mexicans since the taking of Matamoras. The 


}country round about was perfectly tranquil. 





The Rio Grande was still rising as late as the 
10th.” A letter to the Picayune from Reinosa, 
under date of the 8th says :— 

* M‘Culloch’s Rangers, which corps I have 
again joined, arrived here yesterday trom Ma- 
tamoras, after a trip which was hard enough 
upon American men and American horses. 
The road is crooked enough at the best of 
times ; but now that the Rio Grande is over its 
banks, we were obliged to turn out into the 
high and dry chuparral a dozen times, and 
had to wade, dig and flounder through water, | 
mud and mire, until the patience of the men 
and strength of the poor horses was entirely 
exhausted. And then the weather down in 
southern latitade—a hot sun overhead and not 
a breath of air stirring in the thick and matted 
chaparral — yerily, this thing of scouting 


is far fiom being agreeable any way it can be 
fixed. Nota sign ofa tent do we take along, 
while shade and shelter are matters not per- 
taining to the country.” 





The beautiful meteor, that with a motion so 


afford you some further details respecting it; 
but seeing no notice of it in the papers to-day, 
| thought I would give you this concise notice 
of what must have gratified every one who had 
an opportunity of witnessing it. J. R. C.” 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


A Teacher in the Classical Department, and 
one in the Arithmetical, are wanted in the 
Boys’ School at West-town, Application may 
be made.to either of the undersigned. 

Samvuet Bertie, 

Cuartrs YARNALL, 

Tuomas Evans. 
Phila., Seventh month 25th, 1846. 





Diep, at her father’s residence on the 11th of Fifth 
month, 1846, Exsza C., consort of Peter S. Bedell, aged 
twenty-one years. -The deceased was a member of 
Stanford Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, New York. 
She was enabled to bear a lingering illness of near six 
months’ duration with Christian submission and forti- 
tude, being resigned to suffer what her Lord and Mas- 
ter in his wisdom might see meet to dispense, in order 
to fit and prepare her for his presence. She was ori- 
ginally attacked with a violent fever ; and her disease 
subsequently assumed a pulmonary character, A few 


. +s | weeks previous to her death, she said, “ If there is any 
through Mexico may be exciting enough, but thing in my way, I wish it may be made known to 


me; but I see nothing.” Her walk through life was 
marked by humility, the fear of her Heavenly Father, 
and resignation to the various trials incident to this 
state of being: and her friends sorrow not as those 
who have no hope. A few days before her close she 
petitioned for patience, which appeared to be merci- 
fully veuchsafed, and she calmly departed. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, yea saith the Spirit, 





perfectly graceful glided across our western 
horizon on the evening of the 13th ultimo, was 
seen at Baltimore and various other places, east 
and west; but of the many published accounts 
of it that we have read, none comes nearer 
in truth of description to the real appearance as 
we saw it, than the following, taken from the 


Public Ledger of the 16th. 


“ Brilliant Meteor.—Standing last evening 


that they may rest from their labours; and their works 
do fellow them,” 


, at Rancocas, N, J., on the 17th of Seventh 
month, Avouina H., wife of William Wethrill, in the 
31st year of her age. Although possessed by nature 
of an amiable disposition and great sweetness and sin- 
cerity of manners, she knew that these could not fur- 
nish a passport to a better inheritance. In the view 
of approaching death, she said that there had been 
both time and warning sufficient given her to have 
done her work. Yet she hoped her Heavenly Father 





(12th,) about nine o’clock, to enjoy the plea- | would allow her a little more time to make her peace 
sure of a fresh breeze, after the heat of the’day | with Him, and grant her an evidence of acceptance 


at my front door, on Broad street, facing the 
West, a most brilliant meteor shot across the 


heavens, traversing apparently from beyond | pared for her in the kingdom of rest.” 
South street, (North,) to near Spruce street, | ~-ewrrrrrrr errr 


before its sudden extinction, Its rapid flight of 


before He took her to himself; these were mercifully 
vouchsafed to her, and she expressed her entire willing- 
ness to go, and belief that a “little mansion was pre- 
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